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md has a different conception of usable knowledge. Thi report argues that all of these audiences are important, >ut that any particular evaluation usually should not tr :o be responsive to all of them. Responding to the nyriad and often conflicting expectations of all the ludiences is likely to diminish the integrity of an jvaluaton and limit its usefulness to any one audience.
The "primary" audience(s) of an evaluation should be Identified by those who call for it and by the evaluator /ho carry it out: the design of an evaluation should inticipate the primary audience (s), and the procedures, methods, analysis, and the language of its reports shoul :orrespond to the needs and expectations of the primary iudience(s). This does not mean that the findings of an evaluation will be useless or wholly irrelevant to the "secondary" audiences, but it is likely that there will lave to be some amount of translation and reinterpretation to make the information useful to them. )efining the audience and targeting the message will reduce the frustration that often accompanies the more selectic attempts to speak simultaneously with many :ongues to many groups.  Inevitably the selection of the >rimary audience (s) becomes a controversial process, one :hat must be endured, coped with, and responded to by tt ^valuator. In the case of evaluations that are mandated >y Congress or commissioned by the Department, the landate should include some designation of the primary tudience(s) to which the evaluation is addressed, as a (uide to the evaluators.
The evaluation process is necessarily a controversial >ne that requires more than technical and procedural solutions. Technical matters and procedures are not mimportant, but there are other important demands that mst be managed with equal care. Those demands include resolving the tensions among opposing values and >erspectives, dealing with political priorities, and :aking account of contrasting methodological traditions.ng the
